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**He found his visitor standing before the kitchen fire,”—p. 259, 


THE STORY OF AN OLD CHESS-BOARD, 


\HECK-MATE.” The speaker, a lad about sixteen, gave an im- 
C “The third game I’ve lost this evening! | patient sweep with his hand over the board, and 
I declare I won’t play any more with you till | got up from his seat. - 

I'm a better hand at it.” | “My dear boy,” said the other player, “if you 
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play constantly with me ‘you will at last learn to | 
beat me. But come, let us have our coffee, which | 
has been enticing us to drink it for these five 

minutes.” 

They sat down at a little table beside the blazing 
fire, for the night was bitterly cold, and under | 
the joint influence of warmth, some excellent | 
coffee, and his companion’s genial talk, the youth | 
soon recovered himself. 

“I wish I could stand a beating better,” he 
said; “I never can lose at chess, or any other | 
game, without feeling savage.” 

“T used to write in my copy-book, long ago, 
‘Bear defeat with equanimity;’ and very good 
advice it is,’ said the gentleman. “To suffer 
losses patiently, and with good humour, is as 
good, if not better than gaining a victory.” 

“It’s capital in theory, but, for all that, I don’t 
like losing every game, as I’ve done.” 

“Come, now, which will you do, Harry: play 
another game, or listen to the story of a man who 
once was well beaten at chess, and not only ‘ bore 
defeat with equanimity’ (and he was a first-rate 
player), but was quite contented to be beaten? 
The game or the story—which will you have?” 

“ Oh, the story, please.” 

After a few minutes’ reflection, the gentleman 
began :— 

At the beginning of this century, lived a curate, 
with his wife and seven children, in a small village 
in Derbyshire. In those days, as I dare say you 
have heard, curates were far worse paid than they 
are now. Fifty pounds a year, to which a few 
scholars added a little more, was all our curate 
had to keep his family with. You may imagine 
the ceaseless struggle it was for life; but, at least, 
they were happy—happy in the thought that it 
was God’s will, and, blessed with good health, 
“doctor’s stuff” was little known among them. 
The village apothecary often laughingly said, “It 
wasn’t at all fair; the curate was always giving 
him good advice, but did not apply to him for 
any in return.” 

At length the doctor’s services were required 
in sad earnest; the youngest child caught a 
fever, which was quickly taken by two of the 
others. The first died, his brother and sister 
recovered; but they were hardly out of danger 
before their mother, worn out by anxiety and 
nursing, was stricken down. This was a terrible 
blow to our poor curate; against every other mis- 


those who, whatever they put their hand to, do it 
with their might. The wife was spared, but it 
was many weeks before she left her room, and now 
poverty pressed on them more heavily than ever, 
The neighbours were very kind, and helped their 
pastor as much as they were able; but as all 
were poor—they could do but little. The curate 
had borrowed small sums, much against his will, 
to provide the comforts so essential for the 
invalids, and these little debts weighed upon 
his mind, and added to his distress. 

One morning. the curate remained in his little 
study longer than usual after dismissing his few 
scholars. He was evidently making up his mind 
to something that was distasteful to him. When 
he came into the kitchen, which served also for 
their general living-room, he found his two eldest 
daughters busy preparing their scanty midday 
meal; their mother was stiil confined to her 
room. 

“Here you are at last, father,” said Jenny; 
“ dinner is almost ready.” 

“Tam glad of that, my dear, for I want to get 
it over quickly, and be off.” 

“Off! where to, father?” Jenny paused in her 
occupation over the fire, and looked at him with 
surprise in her large blue eyes. She was a sweet- 
looking, fair-haired girl of seventeen. 

“To Swaleton, to see a friend.” 

His look and manner appeared to her to be 
more cheerful and hopeful than it had been for 
some time past. 

“ Are you going to sleep there, father?” 

“ Bless me! no, my dear. I hope to be home 
again by eight o’clock.” 

“ But, father, you cannot walk there and back,” 
said the younger of the two girls; “it must be 
nearly eighteen miles.” 

“T must take my chance of a friendly lift; and, 
if I don’t get one, why, I hope I’m not past my 
twenty miles a-day, my dear.” 

“T think there is a storm coming,” said Jenny. 

“T think my visit may be of service to us, sol 
hope not,” said her father. 

The girls said no more in opposition, but went 
on with their preparations for dinner. 

“Jenny, I shall take the chess-board and men 
with me to Swaleton; I may find some one there 
who will give me a small sum for them. I do not 
like parting with such old friends; but poverty 
often parts the best friends, as surely as misery 





fortune he had borne up with Christian fortitude, 
but now the fear that perhaps his wife would die | 
took hold of his mind, and almost overwhelmed | 
him; and, indeed, he had good ground for fear, | 
for her life was in great danger. | 


makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows; 80 
pack them up, my dear.” 
Jenny could scarcely keep back her tears. She 
knew the sacrifice her father would make in part- 
ing with the old chess-board, for a game of chess 


At this trying time his eldest daughter, Jenny, | was one of his keenest enjoyments. “ Poor old 


was her father’s support and comfort, and bravely | 
helped him to cheer the others. She was one of 





thing,” she said, with a little laugh, which helped 
her to hide what she really felt ; “I shall he quite 
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sorry to lose it, and I don’t think it’s worth much 
to sell, father, is it?” 

The curate was not free from the weakness of 
disliking to hear his property undervalued. 

“You do not know the cost of chess-boards, 
Jenny, or you would not depreciate mine because 
it’s a little worn; it’s quite as useful as if it were 
new.” 

The only answer Jenny made was to throw her 
arms round her father’s neck, and to kiss him. 

When they had dined, the curate began to pre- 
pare for his walk to Swaleton; but, just as he 
was ready, and Jenny was unwillingly packing 
up the chess-board, quaintly made in the shape of 
books, the storm, which she had predicted, sud- 
denly and violently began. 

“There,” said Jenny, with a sich of relief, 
“you cannot go now, father, so it’s no use 
packing up the old thing.” 

The storm continued for half an hour without 
pause; thunder, lightning, and rain had it all 
their own way, and there seemed no prospect that 
they would soon give in. 

The curate stood at the window of his wife’s 
room, and unwillingly made up his mind that his 
journey to Swaleton must be put off. Suddenly 
he exclaimed, “ Who’s this, I wonder? <A gentle- 
man on horseback, my dear, has stopped at our 
gate; pretty wet he must be.” 

He left the room, and ran down-stairs; but 
before he reached the litile garden in front of the 
cottage, the gentleman was off his horse, and 
coming in through the gate. The curate hastened 
forward, and begged him to go into the house 
while he took his horse to the shelter of a little 
outbuilding. 

When he returned to the house he found his 
visitor standing before the kitchen fire, the 
younger children examining him at a respectful 
distance. 

“T fear Iam giving you a great deal of trouble,” 
said the stranger, with a foreign accent; “but I 
really thought it was madness to go on longer 
through the storm.” 

“You are heartily welcome, sir; but you will 
find yourself in poor quarters.” 

“My dear sir,” said the stranger, “I see no 
faulé; a man with a drenched skin-——” 

“Bless me! I beg your pardon; you are indeed 
wet,” cried the curate, laying his hand upon the 
stranger’s riding-coat. “Jenny, Nannie, quick, 
girls; get a coat, stockings, and slippers. Let 
me help you off with your coat at once, sir; my 
coat is dry, if rather threadbare.” 

Having made his guest as comfortable as he 
could, the curate called to the girls to set down 
the contents of the larder. They had dined, he 
said, so they could only offer fragments. 

The stranger protested he was net hungry. 





When, however, bread and cold meat (their dinner 
for the morrow) was put before him, he eat with 
much apparent relish. 

The curate soon discovered that his guest was 
possessed of a well-informed mind; and he con- 
gratulated himself upon the prospect of a few 
hours’ intellectual enjoyment. 

By degrees the stranger began to question his 
host about himself; and before long he learned the 
very trying position in which he stood, for the 
good man’s heart was very open to sympathy. 

During a pause in their talk, the stranger said, 
pointing to the chess-board, “ You are a chess- 
player, perhaps ?” 

“T love the game,” said the curate, enthusiasti- 
cally, “but have little opportunity for play. I do 
not know that I am much of a player; but my 
friends about here cannot push me very hard, 
and I manage to get the best of them. Do you 
play ?”’ 

“T echo your words: I love the game.” 

“Why should we not play, then? This is too 
good fortune. Jenny, my child, bring the board 
here.” 

As Jenny placed the old chess-board between 
them, she looked at her father with a meaning 
smile. He shook his head, and said she was a 
saucy monkey, and had better take the children 
away. 

The first game, after good play on both sides, 
was “drawn;” and the stranger expressed some 
surprise that, after what his host had said, he 
played so well. ‘‘ You must know,” he said, “ that 
folks call me a first-rate player. I am, indeed, 
delighted to find so skilful an antagonist.” 

Put upon his mettle by this praise, the curate 
put forth his utmost care and skill, and, after a 
hard struggle, won the next game. His guest was 
by no means disconcerted, but appeared to be as 
well pleased as if he had been the conqueror. The 
rain had long ceased, but the stranger did not 
seem inclined to go. A third game follewed— 
skilfully contested, step by step, ending at last in 
the curate’s fayour. 

The stranger was in the greatest delight. He 
said he did not know when he had enjoyed. such 
play. The curate was equally pleased. Should 
they have another game? 

The stranger looked at his watch. “ Dear me!” 
he said, “I had no idea it was so late. I have 
some distance to ride. My dear sir, most unwil- 
lingly I must go; but I hope it is not the last 
time I shall be beaten by you. It is no disgrace 
to suffer defeat at such hands.” 

The curate received his praises with much 
modesty; and with many expressions of delight 
at the good fortune the storm had brought him, 
he helped his guest to put on his own clothes, 
which were now dry. 
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“T hope,” said the stranger, as he stood in the 
little rustic porch, “that your wife will soon 
recover her health; and that, when I have next 
the pleasure of seeing you, fortune will have 
favoured you as much in other matters as she 
has done to-day at chess.” He then mounted his 
horse and rode quickly away. 

“What a nice gentleman! what is his name, 
father?” said one of the girls, as they stood in the 
porch, with their father, watching the retreating 
figure. 

“There! I knew there was something I wanted 
to ask,” said the curate; “I never asked his 
name: he is a perfect gentleman, that’s clear; 
but I must go to your mother now; she will 
think I have quite forgotten her.” 

While he was in the midst of telling his wife all 
that had passed, Jenny came into the room. 

“Took here, father; I found these under the 
old chess-board ;” and she held out to him several 
bank-notes. : 

“Bless me!” said the curate, “he must have 
laid them down when he was changing his coat. 
What is to be done? I hope he will come back 
for them.” 

As he spoke, one of the younger children ran 
into the room, holding up a scrap of paper. 

“Papa, this fell from what Jenny found in 
the chess-board.” 

On the paper was written, in pencil :— 

DEAR AND REVEREND Sirx,—I beg you will not hesitate to 
use these for your present necessity ; by doing so you will 
greatly oblige one who esteem3 himself fortunate in having 
made your acquaintance, 

The curate handed the paper and the notes to 
his wife, without speaking. She read, and then 
looked anxiously in his face. 

“Tt is the gift of Providence,” she said; “you 
will do as he says?” 

Her husband made no answer: he could not 
speak—his heart was full of thankfulness: but he 
sat down and covered his face with his hand. 

The younger children were at a loss to under- 
stand what bad happened; but, just as they had 
made up their minds to cry, the curate spoke, his 
voice shaking with emotion. 

“JT will, my darling, thankfully use this bene- 
ficen! gift; and may the same Providence who has 
sent it enable me one day to repay our benefactor. 
Truly says the Psalmist, ‘ Yet helpeth He the poor 
out of misery, and maketh him households like a 
flock of sheep.’” 

He then explained to his children what had 
happened, bidding them be thankful to Him from 
whom all good gifts come. 








You may imagine what a happy family they 
were that evening. 

“You need not part with the old chess-board 
now, father; need you?” said Jenny, as she 
kissed her father when she bade him gcod night, 

More than a month passed, and there were no 
tidings of their benefactor. The curate vainly 
tried to discover him. It was clear that he must 
live at some distance, as he was unknown in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. One evening when 
the good man was at work in his garden, his wife, 
now almost convalescent, walking about with the 
younger children, a servant rode up to the gate, 
and asked if Parson Brownlow lived there. 

“T’m Parson Brownlow,” said the curate, 
coming forward to the gate. 

The man handed him a letter, saying he was to 
wait for an answer. 

Parson Brownlow seemed quite bewildered 
when he had read his letter. He rubbed his eyes 
and his glasses, and fell to reading again. “It 
must be a joke,” he muttered. ‘ Who—who is 
your master?” he asked the servant. 

“The Duke of ,»’ said the man, with some 
surprise in his tone. 

“Yes, yes, so I see,” said the curate. “It’s 
wonderful, my dear,” to his wife. ‘“ Come in with 
me, and read this letter.” 

The letter was from the generous stranger. He 
offered the curate a valuable living in his gift 
which had just become vacant. ‘The parsonage 
is near my own house,” he wrote, “so we shall 
often be able to renew our contest at chess.” 

I need hardly say that the curate accepted the 
offer of the living with a thankful heart. He 
started the next day to see his patron, who lived 
about fifteen miles off, accompanied by the regrets 
of his wife that she had not had time to knit a pair 
of stockings for his grace. And there’s my story. 

“You see, Harry, what I want to show you is, 
that there are folks in the world who, when they 
are defeated (even at a game in which they are 
very skilful), can take defeat well, and appreciate 
the skill which has conquered them, instead of 
turning rusty.” 

“Oh, yes, I see the moral fast enough; but 
what a jolly fellow that duke must have been! 
and I should say they kept that chess-board in 
lavender ever after.” 

“Tt was, and is, greatly valued, as I well know. 
The curate was my dear father. Often I have 
heard him tell the story; and many a game I 
have played on the old chess-board. It is still in 
my eldest brother’s possession.” 





T. R. M 
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POVERTY. 


BY IHE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


qq Y poverty the reader is not to under- 
|| stand at present the bitter, pinching 
<]/ want that goes barefooted and lacks 
bread. There is enough of that 
among us, God knows, and the time 
that would go to comfort it could hardly be better 
spent. But it will never be consoled by writing 


essays, not even by coming to the point at once, | 


and saying, “Be ye warmed and fed.” Every 
reader knows as well as I the only sound medicine 
for the pain that rages at dinner-time when one 
has had no breakfast. 


But there is another kind of poverty, which | 


may be soothed more or less by reason, because 
its pain is mental. ‘There are people who must 


work hard, and deny themselves many luxuries, | 


that their income may balance their expenditure; 
people who want a new hat or gown, and cannot 
buy it; people who know not what would become 
of them if sickness kept.them from business for 
a month; people who find Christmas—happy 
Christmas!—a troublesome and anxious time, 
because of the bills which follow plum-pudding 
and roast beef; people who wonder why they 
cannot get on lke Mr. A., nor save like Mrs. B.; 
people who think twice before sending their boys 
to a good school, and whose girls do not learn 
music for want of an instrument, and stay away 
from such a pleasant gathering as Miss C.’s, 
because they could never return the invitation. 
A sharpsighted observer cannot help catching a 
glimpse now and then of the carefully-hidden 
cares, the anxieties anxiously covered by a smile, 
of respectable and worthy persons (not very clever 
generally, nor thrifty, but estimable and honest, 
nevertheless), who are unhappily stopped in life’s 
way by a slippery place, where they cannot climb 
higher, and are in much secret fear of sliding a 
good piece down. 

Now it is simply absurd to speak as if these 
things were not evils. 
food and raiment, therewith let us be content,” he 


did not imply that such content was natural, but | 


just the opposite. It was a thing that required 
admonition; and it is to this hour a thing that 
requires special grace.. No person likes to walk 
in a fog, and be quite uncertain what comes next 
—a hustling stranger ora friend. No person likes 


to think himself secretly looked down upon by | 


those with whom he started fair; therefore we 
may not take up any philosophic claptrap about 
how little a man really wants, and the content- 


ment of Diogenes in his tub. A slight touch of 


our northern winters, and the rheumatism, would 





When Paul said, “ Having | 


| have forced even a cynic to change his lodgings; 
and Christians are not cynics. 

| Something may be done, perhaps, by under- 
| standing the position. The,man in the fog would 
| be glad to know his bearings, and the poor, in 
| their perplexity, might be helped by understanding 
| the meaning of their lot. For is it not continually 
| said, “This life is very perplexing; I don’t see 
| why I should be so much worse off than others;” 
and other complaints, which all come to this—the 
| worst of the matter is that it seems so unreason- 
| able and stupid ? 

Now every kind of want and privation, and all 
| doubt about our future, is really the consequence 
of sin. If the Israelites had perfectly kept God’s 
laws, there would have been no poor among them; 
but the same Chapter which told them this, told 
| them also that such a case never would arise: “The 
| poor shall néver cease out of the land” (Deut. xv. 
| 4, 11); and our Lord confirms the assertion by 

saying, “The poor ye have always with you.” Itis 
| easy to see that if all the wealth in England to-day 
| were guided by generous and unselfish enterprise, 
‘there would be no bad wages, no difficulty in 
| finding employment—and congenial employment 
| too—for every one who would work; and if the 
| poor did their part, the workhouses might soon 
| be converted into comfortable almshouses for the 
aged and the disabled, with no disgrace in going 
there; the foul diseases that make so much of our 
misery would rapidly disappear, and every one 
| would begin to feel that his future prospects were 
| tolerably safe. 

| The fear of slipping down into squalid poverty 
|is born of some person’s improvidence, or greed, 
|or sensuality; or rather of the mischief which 
| these are doing, all over the community. But 
is that a comfort? We think itis. Better far 
that man should bear the blame, than that we 
should go about the streets, secretly and by in- 
sinuation complaining against God. Better far 
that we should regard poverty as part of the one 
great disease with which God is dealing as a 
cautious but able phys‘cian, than as a thing for 
which he has no sympathy and no care. 

Again, poverty is like disease in being only the 
consequence, not the brand, of sin. It marks the 
delinquency of the race, not any special short- 
coming of the individual. When Christ took the 
| likeness of sinful flesh, want was part of what he 
took. Not only had he no place to lay his head, 
but we read of him at early morning seeking to 
satisfy his hunger with unripe fruit—* The time 
And we are expressly taught 
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to look upon our sufferings as filling up what 
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'and stature, which are more than food and 


remains ef his. The poor man is not marked as | clothes, shall he not give us what is least? 
more sinful than his neighbour; he is only bear- | That a poor Christian should have to ask bread 


ing a larger share of what must be distributed 


between them. Ho is a kind of martyr for the | 


race—a soldier sorely wounded that his standard 
may go forward. All refinement, knowledge, art, 
whatever is graceful and beautiful and elevated, 
rests upon the toil of weary hands and brows 
damp with sweat. That is small comfort if the 
poor know not that all men are united in one 
family, but a blessed solace if they have heart 
enough to see a more successful brother in every 
man of wealth. The stone in the bowels of the 
earth, unseen, rugged, and dark, bears up the 
carved and exquisite pinnacle upon which the last 
ray of evening lingers, and which the first beam 


of morning loves to kiss. The stone at the! 


foundation, if only a stone, would gain little by 


that: if part of a united building, it would gain | 


o? 
much. 
Still, suspense is very painful, and doubt about 


to-merrow’s meal must be agony. But then, it | 
: : ; | 
is exactly what Christ taught his people never to | 


evel. The birds are fed; the flowers are clothed; 
the sparrows are watched; the growth of our 


bodies goes on without troubling us. If God) 


cares for birds and flowers, which are less than 
we, shall he not care for us? If he gives us life 


at God’s hand in vain, would therefore be as 
strange as for a flower in a good aspect to be 
wrong in expecting sunshine. How many gnay- 
ing cares, gloomy forebodings, clouded faces, 
sleepless nights, might be avoided if all Christian 
people would learn these lessons, not by rote but 
by heart ! 

These are duties which committees and societies 
never can perform, they must be done by the 
friendly hand and by the kindly voice. The class 
I speak of gets its morbid dread of ever needing 
help, from seeing help given reluctantly and 
haughtily. They see that when the needy are 
relieved, a claim is too often tacitly set up to 





servile instead of manly gratitude. They dread 
poverty because the poor are not treated (as we 
saw they should be, when they are in distress 
| without crime) like wounded sailors who have a 
right to the hospital, but rather like lepers who 
must be shut up in the lazarhouse. To remove 
what is excessive in their dread, benevolence is 
not enough, and patronage is worse than useless. 
The work is utierly undone except by those (and 
we are glad to know many such) who carry further 
| than to the Epistles of Paul the idea that charity 
| means love. 








GREAT EXHIBITIONS: MATERIAL, NOT MORAL, IN RESULTS. 


BY THE REY. J. B OWEN, M.A. 


elaborate and perfect for any future 





anxiety, and cost involved in the transmission to 
and fro of their articles exhibited. I can scarcely 


regret their discontinuance. Effects were ex- | 
pected from these opportunities of international | 


intercourse which disappointed their projectors. 
From the first, which, in most respects, was the 


erandest of them, there was predicted the rise of 


a better and wiser understanding among peoples 
of various countries, which would promote the 


aris of peace, and discountenance the awful folly | 


and multiplied miseries of war. Yet the bloodiest 
and costliest battles, whose carnage blushes on 
the pages of history, have been fought during the 
brief era of international exhibitions. They have 
proved of no higher influence than that of so many 
larger bazaars. The annals of commerce comprise 
a series of great fairs, but fairs have never pre- 


HAVE lately thoroughly examined the | 
International Exhibition at Paris. It is | 
commonly suggested that it will be the | 
last, This one is said to have been too | 


competitor; and, if it were not so, that | 
commercial nations are tired of the toil, | 


vented the foray and the fight. The world is not 
to be manufactured into peace. Commerce is not 
the Gospel, nor a substitute for the Holy Spirit 
of God. These exhibitions might have been 
blessed, as great international ordinances, instru- 
mental to the spread of righteousness and peace, 
but that blessing was neither desired nor sought 
for in the minds of the great mass of their pro- 
moters. Religion, in some instances, played a 
formal part in the programme of their imaugu- 
ration, or of their close; some few earnest 
supplications may have mingled, unheard and 
unsympathised with, on these occasions ; but, for 
the most part, there was no real consecration of 
the project, no uniform recognition of the Divine 
presence, no obvious sense of responsibility to his 
claims, throughout the event. Hence their moral 
| failure. Their material results have, no doubt, 
| been extensively beneficial to the arts and manu- 
| factures of the age; they have given an impulse 
| to human enterprise, genius, and invention; but 
| they have corrected no great international error, 
| denounced no generic vice, abated no ungenerous 
|antipathy, removed no selfish envy, nor qualified 
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the jealousy and ambition which originate the 
unspeakable horrors of war. Nevertheless, there 
was much connected with these great brilliant 
efforts calculated, humanly speaking, to promote 
these happy consummations. It is worth while 
for Christians to inquire into the cause why the 
moral results have been so meagre, where the 
materials were so abundant? In other words, 
what is the great lesson which serious men may 
gather from the general issue of the great exhi- 
bitions? This lesson seems to be, the utter 
hopelessness of any attempt to do without God. 
The invariable penalty attached to setting aside 
his law, ignoring his authority, and dispensing 
with his blessing, is to “come to nought.” 

If there were no other objections to this last 
exhibition, its flagrant profanation of the Sabbath 
is enough, and more than enough, to condemn it. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of English 
Protestants swarmed with the multitudes of 
French and other foreign Sabbath-breakers to 
this huge Vanity Fair, on that day which, in our 
own country, could not be, at least so publicly, 
dishonoured. At the same time I am thankful to 
state that, at a meeting of English and American 
exhibitors, convened by the zeal and earnestness 
of a London City missionary, it was resolved to 
close their stalls on the Sabbath. This quiet 
protest on behalf of the Lord’s Day was adhered 
to from first to last. 

Men may differ as to their views of the Divine 
obligation of the Sabbath in the Christian eco- 
nomy, but none can dispute the fact, that its 
secularisation does not stand alone in its iniquity ; 
it is the gauge of religious sentiment in general. 
A broken Sabbath is not the only fracture; it 
proceeds to “more ungodliness.” There is no 

* day of all days, no ordinance of all ordinances, on 
which God has put so much honour, as on his own 
holy Sabbath; but there is no day to which the 
ungodly do so much dishonour, and the profana- 
tion of which involves so much sin and moral 
mischief. There is nothing in the whole history of 
religion so solemn and impressive as God’s re- 
peated sanctions of the principle of a Sabbath. 
As if in significant reference to its own sacred 
number, as the “seventh” day, it received seven 
distinct and most emphatic appointments and 

ratifications. There was (1) the Sabbath sanctified 
and blessed on the seventh day of creation; (2) its 
renewal on the seventh day of the miraculous 
supply of food in the desert; (3) its incorporation 
as the fourth commandment in the Decalogue; 


(4) its appointment in the Jewish system for" 


every seventh year; (5) its reimbursement to the 
land, by the seventy years’ captivity, of the 
number of Sabbatical years of which Palestine had 
been deprived; (6) its commemoration in the 
jubilee; and (7) the great final Sabbath of the 








world, in the prophetic “rest that remaineth for 
the people of God.” Tho religion of Judah rose 
or sank according as her Sabbaths were hallowed 
or abandoned, and the same result .has been 
ever the rule, whether with individuals or with 
communities. The evil impulse, strong enough to 
burst the bars of the Sabbath, bears away with it 
every weaker obligation; and no marvel. Of all 
the Divine ordinances, it was the first of the 
sacred series dating from creation; of all God’s 
ordinances, it was appointed to occupy the largest 
space of human life, viz., the seventh part; of all, 
it was the most constantly mingled with human 
life, by its recurrence every seventh day; of all, it 
was the most powerfully impressed on the human 
mind by miracle, by memorable changes in the 
condition of society, and by alternate declarations 
of Divine punishment and reward. An era which, 
like Jeshurun, has “waxed fat and kicked” against 
the Sabbath of the Lord, will sooner or later, in 
some shape or other, find it “ hard to kick against 
the pricks.” “No Sabbath” is the historical 
synonym of “no God.” It is the atheism in our 
chronology which provokes God to avenge, by our 
expulsion from his eternity, our rejection of his 
authority in time. 

If the example ef these Sabbath-breaking exhi- 
bitions on the Continent should have the effect of 
loosening our sense of Sabbatic obligation and 
reverence for the house of God, no material 
advantage arising out of the competition in arts 
and manufactures, will compensate that scrious 
damage. I forbear dwelling on other undesirable 
influences of the foreign exhibitions, or the moral 
sentiment of our fellow-countrymen: the open, 
public, legal desecration of the Sabbath is the 
fountain-head whence many evils spring. It 
was one of the worst blots on the great French 
revolution, that its leaders formally abolished the 
institution of the Sabbath. Succeeding govern- 
ments repealed the obnoxious letter of the aboli- 
tion; but, by legalising all kinds of traffic, and 
labour, and public amusements on that day, the 
Sabbath is practically as obsolete as if it had 
never survived the iniquity of its formal abro- 
gation. Its general desecration lingers, like a 
chronic judgment, on the national infidelity which 
once so blasphemously abjured it. The occur- 
rence of such scenes as exhibitions only renders 
more prominent, more palpably profane, the views 
and habits which previously existed. The same 
effects would, of course, follow every legal tres- 
pass upon the Sabbath in our own country. The 
sacred day is practically secularised to a vast 
extent among us already, but this is the act of 
individual Sunday-traders, revellers, and travel- 
lers, for which the nation is not responsible. But 
once let the law formally sanction the opening of 
public exhibitions, and legalise the pursuit of 
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ordinary callings on the Sabbath, which would | set in against the sacred dues of God and man, 
practically repeat the revolutionary abolition, only | Happily, there exists some counteracting influenco 
in a less direct form, and then the guilt becomes | of numbers on the right side, to help to save you 
national. And nations are punished for their | from the wrong. If the world allures you to 
national sins, as individuals bear the penalty of | “follow the multitude to do evil,” your God and 
their individual offences. Saviour welcomes you to his sanctuary with “ the 

A caution may be suggested here. It is not to | multitude to keep holy day.” The Church has 
keep the Sabbath, merely to cease from our daily | her “ great congregation” on earth, and she has 
labours. Thousands do this, and devote the day |a larger in heaven—the “great multitude which 
to themselves, as a whole-burnt offering to the |no man can number.” There will be the glorious 
world and the flesh. In numbers of instances | exhibition of the truly great and good of all 
ihey would have actually sinned less against God, | nations, peoples, and tongues. Splendid and im. 
and against their own interests, had they been at | posing in their way have been these earthly 
work in their callings. True, the work would | Shows ; but “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
have violated the commandment, but the revelling | ‘neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
and excess more contemptuously treads the insti- | _ conceive,” the infinite majesty and beauty, the 
tution under foot. Not that the Sabbath is, or | diversified magnificence of the glory, that shall 
ever should be, the gloomy ascetic day which | be revealed, when all flesh shall see it together— 
some mistaken Christians make it; so much so, | when the Son of Man shall come arrayed in the 
that their families abhor the sacrifice of the Lord. | | clouds of heaven, attended by all his holy angels, 
That is not the spirit of the holy rest which offers |and accompanied by ten thousand times ten 
its genial comfort and delight in public com- | thousand of the redeemed saints, clad in their 
munion with God and his people. It is a festival, | | fine linen robes, washed and made white in the 
not a fast; breathing more of the silvery notes of | blood of the Lamb—when harps of cherubim 
jubilee, than of the “sighing of the children of and seraphim, and, it may be, other instruments 
Israel by reason of their bondage.” The Jews, in | of celestial music, shall blend in the lofty anthem, 
former ages, had suffered so severely from their | | Swelling “ as the voice of many waters,” chanting 
neglect of the Sabbath, that, subsequent to the ‘the new song of praise to Him that sitteth on 
captivity, they fell into the other extreme of ultra- | the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 
scruple. It became a superstitious rather than | | Would you barter your believing interest in this 
devotional solemnity, in their modes of observing | grand everlasting ultimate of all times and 
it. The spirit of the Sabbath evaporated in their | Seasons, for the “fleeting pageantries which the 
numerous and most irksome interdicts. Its reli- ‘yer y hands that raised them dismantle and re- 
gion sank under a crowd of rites, crushed, like the ‘move, as if in instinctive admission of the fate 
unbelieving lord of Samaria, under the feet of of all earthly shrines, so soon left without one 
his own countrymen. stone upon another ? 

We urge no such harsh, unhappy, and unprofit-| What a prodigality of human industry and 
ab!e Sabbatism. Let it be the cheerfullest day of genius, followed by the wholesale waste of human 
the week, the first in family joyfulness, as it is the labour in their removal, these costly erections 
first in chronological order. Keep the day for seem! But you, who resting in Jesus as the 
God, and for the souls of your households. But Master Builder, and through the power of his 
be very jealous for the Lord of hosts when any Holy Spirit are building up yourselves in your 
proposal meets you to trench upon its legal most holy faith for an habitation of God, not a 
separation from secular uses. For the sake of stone that is laid on that foundation, not a gem 
your own souls, for the sake of your children of grace which decorates the erection, not a work 
after you, and for the sake of the poor, whose of faith or labour of love which has been con- 
‘Sabbath is the Divine patrimony which too many tributed to its progress, will be lost or missed in 
of them, in ignorance of its value, would part with that day when your Lord shall number up his 
for the first mess of pottage which the special jewels. 
pleading of the ungodly sets before them, rescue, Dwell upon this prospect, realise your own 
their Sabbath rest for them, in spite of them- covenant inheritance in it. Seek, in the study 
selves. Be no party to the abridgment of cne of God’s Word, in communion with his Son, and 
jot or tittle of its hallowed claims upon all men’s in the fellowship of his Holy Spirit, your daily 
love and reverence. The world will still have its increase in meetness for its august associations; 
vanity fairs, its great shows and pageantries, its and answer every temptation to draw off your 
marts and merchandise, its graven and molten lofty sympathies to any inferior, earthly, or 
images. These things you cannot help; but you sensual distraction, in the dignified words of 
can, and you must, at your souls’ peril, resist the Nehemiah: “I am doing a great work, and IT 
influence of such demonstrations, when their tides cannot come down.” 
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‘*‘ And then it came—as, quietly, 
She lay against my bress:.”—p. 266. 
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Soft golden ringlets kiss my brow ; 
The loving arms that wont to twine 
Round me, are quiet now. 


A ROSY face is pressed to mine, 


Two pattering feet, of fairy size, 

Are wearied with the chase of June ; 
Even the Daisy shuts her eyes 

In sleep, this summer noon. 


How shall I move, and leave her here? 
Will she not wake when I am gone ? 

Steal softly! hush! ah, needless fear, 
She heeds not, sleeping on. 


To look at her, I blame my heart, 
And grieve that it can be so duil 
To make its own Faith’s glorious part, 
So slow Love’s flowers to cull, 
I know she is not perfect—know 
That latent sin too oft will spring; 
That good thoughts pass like virgin snow, 
Or birds shot on the wing. 


I know that nought is perfect here— 
That Nature’s taint is deep and long; 


ASLEEP. 


But oh! sweet rushing waves I hear, 
And distant, heavenly song— 


“ Christ’s precious blood for Ler was shed!” 
Like sunlight o’er baptismal wave, 

His glory-crown, that golden head ! 
Her sins lie in His grave! 


Meanwiile, since all things lovely teil 
Of perfect loveliness and bliss, 

May I not prize and love them well, 
And thrill to Daisy’s kiss ? 


I watched her struggling hard to sleep, 
Because we bade her rest at noon ; 

Tight shut the bright eyes tried to keep, 
But sleep fled like a tune. 


At last, with one long, weary sigh, 
She ceased to struggle so for rest ; 
And then it came—as, quietly, 
She lay against my breast. 
So let me cease, in self-despair, 
To seek Thy rest through toil of mine ; 
And lay my heart with all its care 





And weariness on Thine! A. Bonn. 








PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MATCH-MAKING, 


ie)" marriages are made in heaven, they 
My, must be very often marred on earth by 
| the intervention of the match-maker. 
| The person who sets up as a special 
* providence in this particular province 
of human affairs, has need of something more than 
human wisdom, when one thinks of all the conse- 
quences that may flow from matching the wrong | 
people. If two people who were happily made for 








a true marriage, and all the blessedness it brings, 
are divided by such intervention, and allotted each | 
to somebody who was never intended for them, who 
knows where the mischief of mis-matching is to | 
stop? It is the slightest possible chance if it is | 
bounded by the first four concerned. In all like- | 
lihood ié is the efficient cause of a long list of | 
matrimonial disasters. One can fancy a whole world | 
thrown out of gear by a single couple going astray | 
in this fashion. 

Margery Oglivie was. to all appearance the last 
person in the world to twn match-maker. She was | 
neither stupid nor good-natured. She was, however, 
essentially an arbitrary woman; and the arbitrary | 
will desire to arbitrate in the chief matter affecting | 
human destiny. She was also a woman of few ideas, | 


and with a strong tendency to act upon the few that | 


toek possession of her: and she was possessed with 
the idea that it would be the best thing in the world 
to make a match between Peggy and Horace Oglivie, 
and for no other reason had she brought the distant 
cousins together under the same roof, and made the 
former appear so very desirable an object to the 
latter. She was at once more delicate and more 
clumsy than the practised match-maker, for she 
had never mentioned the one to the other, and had 
been content to see what she thought a mutual 
friendliness spring up between them. 

The vast wealth in the course of accumulating 
for the heir of the Oglivies was at the root of her 
desire. It may seem strange that the more there 
was to divide, the less willing she was to have it 
divided. But this is a common feeling. A man is 
much more likely to divide a moderate fortune than 
a colossal one. The latter lays hold of the imagina- 
tion with a unity of its own, and the possessor is 
taken possession of by a passion to transmit it entire. 
If it fell to her to transmit, Margery longed to 
transmit the lands and the accumulated wealth 
which they had produced, together; she would not 
divide them between these two claimants; and Peggy 
had become a claimant as soon as her parentage 
was established. If it fell to her legally, it would 
fall entire, and in that case it could only be kept in 


| the family by her marriage with an Oglivie. 


Then she longed to keep Peggy near her, with her 
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beauty, and her goodness, and her winning sweet- 
ness; and, above all, she longed, if her life should 
not be spared, that the natural guardians of her 
brother should owe it to her to guard him tenderly. 
She really meant to promote Peggy’s happiness. She 
saw how dreary her life would become if she took 
Janet’s place at her side; even Janet had confessed 
at last her secret rebellion. 
ledge of the world, and in some ways of the human 


heart, though she had sounded some of its most | 
awful depths, to know the possibilities of misery | 
which she might create; but she knew enough to | 


watch for and to welcome every sign and token of 
goodness in Horace Oglivie: and what she desired 
tosee she saw. His devotion to his mother, and the 


evident refinement of his tastes and habits, were to | 


her evidences of enormous weight. And if she had 


1 . ! 
doubted the goodness of his heart, she acknowledged 


that she had done so unreasonably, especially after 
the part she conceived that he had taken in saving 
her brother’s life. 

She was, therefore, prepared to do more than 
acquiesce, when Horace Oglivie seized his opportunity 
toask her to favour his suit. 
for the chance of speaking to her on the subject, for 
she did not leave her post by her brother’s bed for 


more than a few minutes at a time, to take her 
hasty meals, or to snatch a breath of fresh air in the | 


rapidly-greening garden; and while he waited, he 


had time to reflect on the desperate condition in | 


which he would find himself if he failed in gaining 
his object. His honour was pledged to win; and 


men like him think of their honour long after they | 


have ceased to regard that humble and useful virtue 
—common honesty. 


With Margery on his side, however, he could. 


hardly fail; but he was still in the dark with regard 


to her views, and, fearful that she might oppose the | 
marriage for some crotchet or other, it was with | 


some trepidation that he approached her on the 


subject. He was greatly relieved, therefore, to find | 
that she not only approved, but was likely to help | 


him in his purpose, and to help him in the most 
needful matter of an income. She was ready to 
bestow on Peggy, as a marriage portion, the money 
which was to have bought back Delaube—the 
savings of a quarter of a century, from the liberal 


allowance granted to the sisters on behalf of their | 


brother, by the factor appointed to take care of the 
estate during his perpetual minority. 


the accommodating Mr. Haldane, would surely suffice 
until the inheritance should be theirs. Nay, he had | 
reason to believe that Margery, once in possession, | 
would be more liberal still—would not allow them to | 
wait for her decease to enter into the enjoyment of 
the splendour in store for them. 

Their brief conference thus ended in mutual grati- 
fication. Margery was inclined to regard Horace | 


with greater favour than ever, seeing that his views | 
not only coincided with her own, but that he had 


confided them to her, and implored her assistance. | 


She had too little know- 


He had had to wait | 


This, and | 
the mine of wealth which he had stumbled on in | 





Meantime Peggy was making further acquaintance 
| with her new-found father. He was restless, irritable, 
|; peevish. He asked innumerable questions, some of 
| which his daughter could not answer, but which 
‘served to give her an insight into his character. 
He showed considerable anxiety as to the transfer 
of the little property, and a still greater desire that 
she should not allow the fact of his return to be 
bruited abroad. He had “ enemies.”, He was one of 
those people who are always having enemies: that 
is to say, they have once had friends, and have made 
use of them rather too much and too often. He 
, Seemed also anxious that Peggy should find out how 
Margery was atfected towards him, and in this he 
grew so urgent as the day advanced, that he almost 
hurried Peggy away, making her promise to send 
him a message that night if possible. 

What the daughter thought of the father it would 
' be difficult to define. With her natural reverence, 

she tried to cover over what would not remain hidden 

| from her clear, true sight. Then pity strove with 
what, but for this filial reverence, would have been 
| dislike. She tried to think of what he might have 
been, instead of what he was. She found herself 
tracing in his features a resemblance to Captain 
Oglivie; but the resemblance was a painful one. 
They both had the Oglivie face, with more or less 
of manly beauty, but with its hint of a beast of 
prey about the mouth and in the long, white teeth. 

Louis Oglivie was destitute of principle, and bank- 
rupt in affection. He had no faith, either human or 
divine. To “eat and drink, for to-morrow we ¢ie,” 
was evidently his entire creed. His moral nature 
was as much paralysed as his father’s limbs had 
| been, and, to his daughtex’s thinking, he was the 
sadder spectacle of the two. When she saw how 
feeble was his health, her heart yearned over him 
with a boundless pity—a passionate desire to heal 
and help him. She was sure, whatever might once 
have been, that he did not love his wife. Of his way 
of living he said nothing, and of her he would not be 
tempted to speak, and seemed uneasy when Pegg 
spoke of her. All the piety of the girl’s character 
woke in the desire to devote herself to this poor 
| blighted life: the Spirit of the living God alone could 
quicken the equally blighted soul. 

The news she carried back with her was received 
with astonishment, quite unmixed with pleasure. 
Margery and the captain were both equally chagrined, 
and they did not quite conceal the feeling. Peggy 
hag to bear up bravely to hide the bitter disappoiat- 
ment swelling her own heart. She could ask for no 
sympathy in such a sorrow as this; that she had 
found her father, and in finding him had lost out of 
her life the very idea of fatherhood: who could under- 
stand or comfort her in this? 

A few days ago the event might have deranged the 
plans both of Margery and of Horace Oglivie. Now 
it could scarcely matter. For poor Sir Alexander the 
end seemed near at hand, and in that event Margery 
became sole arbitress of the family fortunes, Louis 
Oglivie was of no account at all, and would hardly 
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wish to interfere between his daughter and her. 
Indeed, Margery confided to the captain that she 
would not be long in getting rid of him. She had 
always found him more tolerable than his father. 
She had known him in his early youth, in the bloom 
of his boyish beauty, and considering what his life 
had been, she wondered that he was not worse. The 
negation of goodness in his character would not 
strike her at all, as it struck his daughter, as some- 
thing almost more deadly than positive badness. 

Therefore Margery proposed that she herself 
should drive over and see him, as soon as it was 
possible for her todo so. With this message, which 
was carried by Peggy herself on the morrow, he was 
obliged to content himself. And it seemed now as if 
all his desires centred in seeing Margery, while she 
was detained, day after day, by her brother’s side. 

And while Sir Alexander lingered on the brink of 
death, and Peggy was going to and fro between the 
houses, Horace Oglivie was suddenly called away. 
He had got the money from Mr. Haldane, and 
leaving his cause safe in Margery’s hands, he was by 
no means averse to going, in order to recreate him- 
self a little. His attitude towards Peggy during those 
days had been tender and deprecating, like that of a 
still undeclared lover, and she was powerless to do 
aught but accept the silent homage. - He gave her no 
opportunity of rejecting it or him; and yet she felt 
that every hour which passed over her, while that 
attitude was maintained, narrowed her chance of 
escape. She had indeed come to feel that there was 
but one way of escape open to her, and that lay with 
her father. She had not given up the hope that he 
might take her away with him still. 

Then Horace departed, saying, “Farewell for the 
present,” in Margery’s presence, and not attempting 
tosee Peggy alone. He simply promised to write, and 
to write to her, as if she was the one to whom he owed 
allegiance, and who would expect such consideration. 
And he promised to return speedily—to return imme- 
diately, if wanted, and the latter part of this promise 
had reference to the end which seemed so near, and 
which had solemnised and toned down their present 
parting. 

But the end was not to be death, after all; at 
least, not soon. The weakling had bent in the blast, 
but the blast had gone over him, and left him still 
rooted in the earth. In a day or two the fever left 
him. The doctor had pronounced the verdict, that if 
he could live through that, he could live through 
anything: and he had lived. 

Then Margery had felt herself, to a certain extent, 
released, and, true to her word, she hastened at once 
to Louis Oglivie. She refused Peggy’s company on 
the occasion, stating with her accustomed plainness 
that she would much rather go alone; so that on that 
day Peggy did not see ker father. What transpired 
between Margery and him, the former did not say, 
and Peggy was glad to know simply that the inter- 
view had been a friendly one. 

The next day she went early to Delaube, where the 
precautions against entrance had, for some reason | 





or other, relaxed. Tammas was afield, and she 
found Jean, not bustling about as usual, but sitting, 
weary and depressed, by the kitchen hearth, where 
no preparations for Mr. Louis’s late breakfast were 
being made. 

“ He’s not up yet, I suppose ?” said Peggy. 

“Up!” repeated the old woman. But she quickly 
dropped her usual testy tone, and fell into a low 
complaining key. ‘He can rise when he likes. He's 
been up hours ago, and awa’ wi’ the early coach.” 

“To Bleaktown? He’ll be back in the evening 
then,” said his daughter. 

“Na, na,” said Jean, sadly; “he'll no be back 
again. He’s gane for good an’ aye” (for ever). 

“Without saying good-bye,” said Peggy, with a 
sinking heart, yet speaking quietly, as she had 
already learned to speak of him to Jean. “ Did he 
leave no message ?” 

“He said he was sorry not to see you again, but I 
tell’d him I didna believe him. He had no call to 
hurry away like that. I’ve seen the last o’ Louis 
Oglivie,” said the old woman, thinking more of 
herself, and her own grievance against him, than of 


his sorrowful child. ‘Wha’ could ha’ thocht the — 


bonnie boy I nursed on my knee, wi’ his golden hair 
and saft kisses, would turn to that grey, cauld-hearted 
man !” 

“Jean! Jean!” said Peggy, trying to hide her 
grief. “Had her coming anything to do with his 
going away ?” she added, alluding to Margery’s visit. 

“She may have helped him wi’ siller,” answered 
Jean—“ the weary siller !” 

Peggy could bear up no longer. She moved toward 
the door. She would go up to her own old room, with 
the burden of her care and grief. 

“Ye’ll maybe miss some things,” said Jean, stop- 
ping her, and speaking in another tone. “ He’s ta’en 
a’ that he could tak’ awa’ wi’ him. I fancy he 
would ha’ left little but the bare wa’s, but that 
he couldna help himsel’, He couldna carry a coo 
(cow) a’ the way to France wi’ him, nor yet a meal 
girnel.” 

Louis Oglivie had packed up all the valuables that 
remained in the house, even to the old silver candle- 
sticks, and had taken them with him, thereby ex- 
citing Jean’s utmost wrath and grief. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SANDIE’S SOFA. 

Aut this time Peggy had been forced to neglect her 
old friends. She had only once visited the Grants 
since Sandie had been laid up with his accident, and 
then her visit had been short and unsatisfactory. 
The extent of her old playfellow’s suffering had not 
been made known to her, and she had also been 
deceived into the idea that it was only a slight 
matter, by the cheerfulness which was maintained in 
his presence by all the family, especially by Archie. 

The truth was that he had suffered severely, but it 
was still hoped that nothing worse would come of it 
than a term of suffering; and he was very patient 
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and seemingly very cheerful, in the midst of his 
protracted pain. His father would kave it that he 
enjoyed suffering, because it saved him the more 
troublesome necessity of doing; and there was a 
grain of truth at the bottom of the affectionate 
fiction: in his present state of existence, Sandie had 
simply to be. But the poor young fellow had 
enjoyed the use of those lithe limbs of his; they 
had been, indeed, the most active part of him, 
and there were times when his heart was very heavy, 
with the foreboding that he might never be able to 
use them so actively again: for the injury was even 
more serious than had been at first supposed, and so 
diseased had the injured limb become, that the doctor 
had whispered the dreadful word “amputation.” 
This, however, Dr. and Mrs. Grant had kept to them- 
selves, that, in the meantime, their son might have | 
all the support which youthful hope can give, and | 
that Archie might be the better able to cheer his 
brother. 

Then it mended a little, and the doctor, fearing 
for his general health, had ordered a temporary 
crutch, that he might move from room to room, | 
and, if possible, get into the garden on sunny days. | 
So the crutch had been procured, and a grand com- | 
motion it made in “the boys’” room while it was | 
being tried—Archie hopping about on one leg, to 
prove its sufficiency, and Sandie seriously practising, 
and seriously failing. 

“Lean on me, old fellow,’ said the former, when 
the latter was almost ready to give it up in despair; 
and, leaning with one hand on his brother’s shoulder, 
and using the crutch with the other, Sandie at last 
made his appearance in his mother’s drawing-room. 

After that, the sofa was set in the sunniest window, 
and he came down thus every day, and lay there 
when he was tired of moving about, which was very | 
speedily—a visit to his father’s study, and a turn or 
two in the garden, sufficing to weary him of his new 
and difficult mode of locomotion. And Sandy’s sofa 
soon became the family centre. Round it they all | 
gathered, at all times of family meeting—at meal- | 
times, and at prayers, and for readings and discus- | 
sions. By it the doctor paced up and down in me- | 
ditation, and Mrs. Grant sat and worked, and Archie | 
lounged and chattered, In it, stuffed into all the 
corners, were to be found the newest books and 
papers, and the last copy of Blackwood or the Edin- 
burgh Review. And David Haldane was often to be 
found there now; Archie had not rested till his new 
friend was his brother’s also. With him he would | 
ever share the best he had. 

It was generally on Saturday afternoons, or on | 
Sunday evenings, that David Haldane managed ig 
come and spend an hour or two by Sandie’s sofa, 
thus showing that he kad already become a privi- 
leged friend, whom the parents gladly welcomed, for | 
the sake of their sick son. 

One evening Mr. Haldane had Sandie all to him- | 
self; the others had gone to a meeting in the school- 
house. They would hardly have left him, if they could 
have imagined the depths of despondency into which 








he was now apt to fall. Yet, if at any moment they 
had returned upon him, he would have made an 
attempt at cheerfulness, and readily have succeeded, 
not only in imposing on them, but in restoring him- 
self. But the black gulf was in his soul, however he 
might turn his back upon it, and avoid gazing down 
into the darkness which drew and fascinated him. 

But with David Haldane he was less en his guard, 
less solicitous to hide his trouble, and he had not 
been long with him before, in the desire to unburden 
his heart, he had opened up the subject of his doubts 
and difficulties. 

He was as usual surrounded with books of the 
lighter sort, for it was an understood thing in the 
house that all sorts of indulgences were to be granted 
to him; therefore, even on Sunday, his books were 
not banished, as they might otherwise have been, 
even by a man so little strict in such matters as 
Dr. Grant; but Sandie had not been taking ad- 
vantage of his indulgences. From behind the sofa 
pillow he pulled out an old volume, which had the 


| venerable appearance of a lengthy theological treatise. 


Despite its age, it seemed to have been very little 


'used. It was evidently not of the light order of 


literature. It was, in fact, “The Confession of Faith.” 

“I have been reading this,” he said. ‘“ Have you 
ever seen it ?” . 

It may seem strange that he should ask this, 
but, indeed, that venerable work is very seldom even 
seen by those who profess to believe what it con- 
tains. David took it, examined, and shook his head 
over it. 

“TI should think very few read it through,” he 
replied. 

“We are bound to believe it, though,” said Sandie. 

David demurred to this. 

“A minister of the church is, at least, bound to 
believe it,” continued the young man, “and I can’t 


| agree with it on a good many points. What ought 


I to do?” he asked, earnestly. 

“T don’t think you can swallow all this at once, 
and I don’t think it would do you any good, if you 
could. If a child could digest a man’s food, even 
that wouldn’t make a man of him in a minute. It 
takes time to grow in the body, and I fancy it does 
the same in the spirit. I wouldn’t advise you to take 
in all this at once. It would go against my stomach, 
I know,” said David, as he turned over the yellow, 
closely-printed leaves, and scanned their contents. 
“IT would advise you simply to believe as much as 
you ¢an.” 

“Take up one doctrine and reject another? is 
that what you mean?” 

“No; I don’t mean that you should reject any- 
thing, unless you find it utterly unbelievable, and 
contradicting something which you do really believe. 
Simply believe as much as you can, and let the rest 
alone.” 

“But it all hangs together, you know—it’s all 
part of a grand scheme, and I can’t give up a part 
of it, without giving it up altogether.” 

“Giving up this, you mean,” said David, touching 
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the volume; “but that’s net giving up faith. I 
think true faith is very like a tree, Sandie; it all 
grows from a single root: a man’s beliefs all hang 
together, but not like the propositions here—any 
man can take them asunder and arrange them 
differently—more like the branches that have grown 
out of a seed. True faith will grow into the same 
kind of tree in you and in me, if we have the root 
of it in our hearts, but there may not be two 
branches exactly the same between us. No man 
can think a thing, any more than do a thing, exactly 
like another man, except in the mathematics, and 
we have not been able to get a creed done into 
theorems.” 

“But then a minister is bound to teach the 


doctrines of the ‘Confession,’” urged Sandie; “and | 


how can he do that if he does not believe them?” 
“That's a different matter,’ confessed David. 


“Yes,” said Sandie, vehemently. “ You can’t un- | 


dertake to teach what you don’t know, and you don’t 
know what you can’t believe. Man, a minister must 
take this” (lifting the book) “word for word, and I 
ean’t take it, and so I can’t be a minister.” 

“Wait a bit, Sandie,” said his companion. “I 
don’t know all that may be in the book, nor how it 
may be worded, but you may come to believe a great 
deal more than is there, if you begin with ever so 
little. 
the ministry for a year or two.” 

“T would like to be a _ schoolmaster,” said 
Sandie. “You're always beginning at the be- 
ginning there. There’s no need for going far 
into things. I can’t help doing that for myself, 
‘but I wouldn’t like to lead others, and land them 
where there was nothing to stand on, and maybe 
no room to turn. And do you know, I think this 
leg will never be sound again. I'll be a cripple 
gominie,” he went on, smiling with pathetic swect- 
ness—“a lame old bachelor ; I'll never marry.” 


There’s no question of your having to enter | 





— 


“What puts that in your head ?” said David, 
smiling too at the sad fancies of his companion. 


” 


“Why, you see,” he answered, “to speak in 9 
parable, if Archie and I couldn’t both heve a thing, 
we'd neither ef us have it. Many’s the coveted 
treasure mother’s had to put away for that very 
reason; or we’d agree to have it time about, if we 
couldn’t have it both at once. But we can’t do that 
with some things, you know—a wife, for instance,” 
he added, archly. 

Soon after, the family returned, and David took his 
leave. Archie accompanied him part of the way, 
They were speaking of Sandie. David kept his 
counsel, but Archie said, “Don’t you think he looks 
better to-night?” and when David assented, he 
added, “ But you should see how dismal he is some- 
| times, when he thinks nobody notices. I think you 
| do him more good than any of us, and I wish Peggy 
—that’s Miss Oglivie,” he explained— would come; 
| that would cheer him best of all.” 

“ But I thought it was you who had lost your heart 
in that quarter,” said David, trying to speak in an 

unconcerned tone. 

“So I had,” he said, bravely, “but I wouldn’t have 

| her when Sandie had set his heart on her; and it 
| doesn’t matter,” he added, “for she’s for none o’ us, 
| I fancy.” 
“You're a pair of as fine creatures as ever God 
| made,” said David Haldane to himself. But for all 
that, he thought that. his friend Archie might pos- 
_sibly change his mind if he had the chance. Then 
| he considered that it would be well to tell him, and 
threugh him, Sandie, what he knew of Peggy's 
|engagement. It was soon told, and, with little more 
| said on either side, they separated for the night: 
| Archie forgot that it was Sunday, and went back 
| whistling to himself the tune of an old ditty of 
luckless love. 





(To be continwed.) 








CHARLIE’S 


», HE busy streets of the manufacturing 

| | town of Stockley were flooded with 

golden sunshine, except where the tall 

mill-chimneys threw long shadows on 

the ground. An eager multitude of 

() men and women, boys and girls, were 

pouring out of one of the largest of these mills, 

glad to breathe once more the free air of heaven, 

and escape from the hot, stifling dust inseparable 

from their employment among the filmy cotton-down 
and the perpetually-moving machinery. 

“Oh, I wish we could have a holiday, and go out 
for the whole day somewhere,” said a boy about fif- 
teen, as he stepged into the glad sunshine. 

“T mean to have one somehow,” said another 
about the same age. 

“How will you manage it, Tom?” asked the first 
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speaker, “you see we can’t afford to lose a day now, 
after being out of work so long.” 

“No, but we might get the master to grant us & 
day, I should think,” replied Tom; “ at all events, 
I’ve made up my mind to try it on, if a few others 
will join me. I shall ask the foreman of our room to 
let us youngsters off for a day.” 

“You won’t get it, Tom, I know,” said a third, 
who joined them at this moment, “I was down in 
the counting-house this afternoon and heard the 
governor give orders for all the machinery to be 


during work hours, because a press of work had come 
in, and nothing must hinder the hands.” 

“Bother!” ejaculated Tom. “I dare say you was 
glad enough to hear it, for you saintly fellows 
like to make life as miserable as you can; but I'll 














looked over, that nothing might have to be done | 
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get a holiday scmekow,” he added, in a determined | 
tone. 

“How ?” asked his companion. 

«J don’t know yet, Jim; but I'll manage it, and | 
serve that sneaking Charlie Scott out, too.” 

“Qharlie Seott didn’t bring the press of work, if ; 
he heard of it,” returned Jim. 

“No, but I owe him a grudge, and I'll serve bim | 
out. I hate his quict, saintly ways;” and he cast a | 
malignant glance at the retreating figure of Charlie, | 
who had hastened on. | 

Tom was true to his word, and asked for the holi- | 
day, but, as Charlie predicted, was refused. The. 
three boys worked close together in the same depart- 
ment of the mill, and if one needed a holiday—a | 
breath of pure fresh air from clover or corn-fields— 
more than another, it was Charlie Scott. His com- 
panions usually spent the Sunday afternoon and 
evening in strolling out into the country, or going a 
trip to some distant tea-gardens; while Charlie was 
teaching in the close, hot ragged-school. 

Tom chose to fancy that Charlie was glad he had 
been refused—although he assured him he was not— 
and vowed to his chosen companion, Jim, to be even 
with him before long. 

A few days afterwards, as they were leaving the 
mill, Charlie ran up to the two. 

“Have you seen anything of my clasp-knife?” 
he said, addressing them and one or two others at 
the same time. “I dropped it out of my pocket this 
afternoon, but couldn’t stop to pick it up then, and 
now I can’t find it.” 

“No,” answered both the boys; and Charlie re- 
turned to look round once more, while the others 
pressed on out to the gates. As soon as these were 
passed, and they were unobserved, Tom drew Jim 
aside, and putting his hand to his pocket, drew out 
a strong, clumsy-looking knife. 

“Why, that’s Charlie’s!” exclaimed Jim. 

“Ts it now?” said Tom, derisively. 

What are you going to do with it ?” asked Jim. 

“Get a holiday, and serve the young saint out 
too,” replied Tom. 

“Oh, Tom, don’t—don’t do anything 

“Don’t be a chicken-hearted ninny,” interrupted 
Tom, with a mocking laugh, “I tell you what, Jim, 
I mean to have a holiday, and you must help me.” 

“How? what must I do?” said Jim, turning pale, 
for he was afraid of Tom, and would not have been 
such a bad boy but for Tom’s influence over him. 

“Weill, you must briag a good, stout knife with 
you to the mill to-morrow. I shan’t trust you with 
any more just now.” 

The next morning Tom’s first question was about 
the knife, and when he found Jim had not brought 
it, he threatened to serve him out too, if it was not 
brought after dinner. Under fear of this threat, Jim 
took it in the afternoon. 

“Now we can do it,” said Tom, triumphantly. 

Again the weary workers filed out into the glad, 
golden sunshine, all but Tom and Jim; and, unseen 
by the foreman or any of the workpeople, they 
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lingered a few minutes behind. The mischief was 
quickly done, and before the last stragglers had 
passed the mill-gates, Tom and Jim were out too. 

“Oh, won’t it be fun to-morrow morning!” 

“But if we should get found out,” said Jim. 

“But we shan’t, you ninny; I’ve made all sure 
about that, as luck would have it.” 

«“Why, what have you done ?” 

“Well, for one thing, I’ve told ail the hands that 
Charlie found his knife yesterday; and, as though 
the young donkey was determined to get the blame, 
he began talking about a holiday—how much he 
wanted one this afternoon. I drew him on to say 
more, and that will all come eut against him by- 
and-by. Oh, never fear, we've done it too clever 
to be found out.” And thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, he broke into a merry whistle. 

But if Tom could be merry, Jim could not. How 
he dreaded going back the next morning, when the 
discovery would be made! He would gladly have 
stayed at hone, could he have made any excuse for 
doing so, but his father, he knew, would not admit 
any, and so he was obliged to go. 

The moment he had lain and thought of, and 
pictured, and dreaded, came at last. 

«What is that?” exclaimed the foreman, as the 
whirling wheels suddenly came to a standstill—“a 
strap broken?” stepping to where the nearest one 
hung. 

“ Yes, sir, and here’s another, and another,” cried 
several of the workers, who, recovering from their 
astonishment, soon found their tongues. 

The foreman looked in blank surprise to where the 
heavy straps hung loosely from wheel and beam. 
“This is very strange,” he said. “This has been 
cut,” he added, taking the ends of the one nearest 
to him. He went on to the others and examined 
them. ‘This wilful damage must be inquired into,” 
he said. “Ail keep your places, while I send for Mr. 
Sharpe.” 

Mr. Sharpe, the manager, soon entered, and after 
examining the straps, and ordering them to be in- 
stantly repaired, that no time might be lost, pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries as to who left the room 
last on the previous evening. No one had seen the 
two boys linger behind, and therefore every one 
answered that they went out with the rest when 
the bell rung; and thus they escaped detection. 

But before the questioning on this point was quite 
over, the foreman produced a knife, which had been 
picked up near the damaged machinery. 

‘“‘Whose is this?” asked Mr. Sharpe, quickly, 
addressing the group of boys who stcod near. 

“Charlie Scott’s,” answered half-a-dozen voices. 

“Send him to me instantly,” said the mamagers 
and the next minute Charlie stood before . kim, 
wondering not a little to see his lost knife in the 
manager's hand. 

“Thisis yours, I hear,” said Mr. Sharpe, sternly, 
holding up the knife. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the boy; “I lost it two or 
three days ago.” 
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“But you found it again, I hear,” said the fore- ; 
man; and without heeding Charlie’s denial of this, | 


he turned and addressed Mr. Sharpe. “I think I 
that knife,” he said; “tke hands have been wantin; 
a holiday, but I told them it was impossible, and 
thought the subject was at an end, until yesterday 
Scott brought it up again. Now, I can understand 
that he had made up his mind to have one, and so 
cut the straps to cause a stoppage, when he thought 
the hands would have to be turned out while the 
repairs were done.” | 

“But the hands shall not turn out,’ said Mr. 
Sharpe ; “ hurry them on with the repairs, and note 
the time it takes, and let it be made up after work- 
hours.” | 

The consternation of the workpeople when they 
heard this, may be better imagined-than described ; | 
but poor Charlie trembled with terror and astonish- | 
ment at the charge brought against him, more 
especially, when Mr. Sharpe, turning to him, said, | 
angrily, “Follow me to my room; I must inquire | 
further into this.” 

What passed in the manager’s room did not trans- | 
pire for some hours; but Charlie did not return to | 
his work, and Jim grew uneasy lest he should have | 
been discharged for the mischief he had helped to 
perpetrate. Tom congratulated himself and Jim, | 
too, upon their lucky escape; but Jim could not get | 
over the terror he had passed through while the | 
others were being questioned, and the sight of 
Charlie’s white, frightened face, as he left the room, | 
was continually before him, and he hoped—how | 
earnestly no one knew—that Mr. Sharpe would let | 
Charlie off. 

But this hope was doomed to disappointment. In | 
a short time the news had spread that Charlie Scott 
had been sent to prison, for the wilful damage done | 
to the machinery. The master would not have been 
so hard, people said, but the boy was obstinate, and 
would not confess how he did it, even though it was 
promised that he should not be punished if he did so. | 
Jim-heard what was said, and his misery was in- 
creased tenfold. Tom heard it too, and for a moment 
his heart seemed touched, he did not think the 
punishment would have been so severe. He had 


been wishing all day that he had not done the mis- | 


chief, seeing that it had only brought” more work | 
upon thém, and now he began to regret it for Char- | 
lie’s sake likewise. 

“Oh, Tom, what shall we. do!” said Jim, as soon 
as they were alone together, “I never was so | 


nxiserable in.my life before.” | 
“Oh; I date say not,” said Tom, shortly; “I sup- | 
pose you'd lite us to go and tell Mr. Sharpe that we | 


did that little bit of business last night.” 

“T’ve been tHinking we ought,” said Jim, timidly. 

* Ought we! you'd better not let me catch you at | 
it, though,” replied Tom, getting into a passion, 
and, seeing Jim was not likely to be of any use in 
cheering his own dull spirits, Tom walked on and left 
hina. 


| Sharpe’s house. 


All that night Jim lay awake—actually afraid to 
close his eyes, for whenever he did so Charlie’s pale, 


_ terror-stricken face rose up before him, looking gs 
can unravel the mystery of the cut straps through | 


beseechingly at him, just as Charlie had really looked 
once or twice when asking him to go to school or 
church, instead of joining Tom in some Sunday. 
excursion. How he wished he had taken Charlie 
for his friend now, and followed his advice. He 
should never be happy again he thought; but the 
dark, dreary prison and Charlie's sad, beseeching eyey 
would always be before him. 

The result of these thoughts ended in his getting 
up very early—before he could possibly see Tom, of 
whom he felt very much afraid—and going to Mr. 
The manager was not up, but when 
told it was about the damage done to the machinery, 
he did not keep him waiting long. ; 

«Well, my boy,” he said, “what do you know of 
this ?” 

Jim hung his head, but in a trembling voice 
said, “Please, sir, I did it,” and then burst into 
tears. 

Mr. Sharpe was greatly astonished, and put many 
questions to him, which Jim did not find very easy to 
answer, as he had made up his mind not to betray 
Tom. From his answers Mr. Sharpe found this out 
at length, and resolved to push his inquiries further 
in the course of the day. He then inquired into the 
character of Charlie, and when he heard what sort of 
boy he was, felt very sorry that he had been sd un- 
justly. punished, and hurried off at once to obtain his 
release. 

As he walked towards home, Jim wondered what his 
own punishment wou!d be; but although he dreaded” 


| dismissal and disgrace very much, he felt that that 


would be light in comparison with the misery he had 
suffered all night. 

That morning, when they were all at work, Mr.” 
Sharpe appeared once more. Charlie was with him, 
looking pale, but very happy now. Jim was the first 
called from his place. 

“TI need not tell you, my boy, that you deserve to 
be severely punished for what you did the other 
night,” he said; “but your friend here,” glancing 
at Charlie, “has begged me to forgive both yeu and 
your companion, Tom Hatch.” 

Tom, who was close by, could scarcely comprehend 
the scene, but he knew that he was found out, and 
looked towards Jim. i 

“Your accomplice did not betray you,” said Mr 
Sharpe, calling him from his work ; “ but I am afraid, 
from all I hear, you have done him a great deal of 
harm by your bad example. You richly deserve to 
be sent to prison; but I have promised Scott that I 
will not; you are, however, discharged from out 
eniploy, so that you are likely to have a long holiday 
now. ~ Jim, in consideration of his having confessed, 
may return to his work, and Charlie I shall send into 
the country for a week at my own expense; and now 
remember, all of you, that nothing is ever gained by 
falsehood and wrong, but misery and disgrace.” : 
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